MELTING POTS.

than 0.01 per cent. For many of the batch materials, such as KN03,
K,CO3, NaNOj, Na2C03, B(OH)3, ZnO, a specification of 0.01 per cent
Fe2O3 in the oxide itself is easy to meet but in others this is not the
case and for these materials reasonable limits should be set which
the manufacturers can meet without difficulty. In no case, however,
should the percentage of Fe203 exceed 0.05, otherwise the total per-
centage of Fe2O3 in the glass may exceed 0.02 and the resulting trans-
parency be unsatisfactory. To determine the percentage of Fe203j.
allowable in a salt, such as sodium carbonate Na2CO3, in order that
the Fe203 in the oxide Na20 shall not exceed 0.01 per cent the ratios
in Table 7, page 106, are convenient; thus for Na2C03 the Fe2O3 content
should not exceed 0.0058 per cent.

One of the chief results flowing from this need for high chemical
purity of raw materials was the realization by certain manufacturers
of what must be done in order to obtain the desired chemical purity,
and the establishment in their works of methods of high precision.
Our experience along these lines proved clearly in many instances
that the need for such factory control had not' been realized by manu-
facturers. To meet the situation, these manufacturers adopted
scientific methods of procedure and their products were then equal
in every respect to the best European products.
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The art of pot making, like that of glassmaking, has been until
recently in the hands of a chosen few, who learned their trade in
childhood from their fathers and who have guarded most jealously
their acquired knowledge. In recent years, however, the character-
istics of the different clays and other materials which enter into the
composition of pots have been studied in ceramic laboratories and
there is now available a considerable amount of information regarding
the clays of this country and their thermal and chemical behavior.
At the time when we entered the war great difficulty was experienced
in obtaining pots of proper quality and a number of melts were lost
because the molten glass dissolved its way through the pot. The
clays, which were then used, contained on an average about 2 per
cent of iron oxide with the result that, no matter how pure the batch
materials were, the solution of a thin film of the inner walls of the
pot 1 millimeter thick increased the percentage of iron in the melt
from 0.02 to 0.04 per cent, and the finished glass had a decidedly
green or yellow color. Through the efforts of several pot makers,
especially the Laclede-Christy Co., the Buckeye Clay Pot Co., the
Gill Clay Pot Co., the Willetts Clay Pot -Co., and, in particular, Dr.
A. V. Bleininger, of the Bureau of Standards,3 with the cooperation
of the United States Geological Survey, clays and kaolins relatively
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